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THE RED LANTERN. 


[Altered from the French for Every OTHER SuNDAY 
by KATHERINE HAGAR. | 
N France, on the line 
of the railroad, small 
wooden houses, with 
pretty little well-kept 
gardens, are often ob- 
served, at regular dis- 
tances from one an- 
other. In these houses 
the guards or watch- 
men reside. It is their 
duty to survey the 
tracks, so that nothing 
shall obstruct the pass- 
ing of a train. The watchman inspects the track 
from his house to the next one; if it is “all right,” 
he places a little green flag during the day and a 
green lantern at night before the door of his own 
house. These flags and lanterns are for the en- 
gineer’s benefit. As he sees them, he lets his 
engine go at full speed. The whistle sounds; the 
locomotive runs past, and disappears in a moment, 
leaving wreaths of smoke behind, which gradually 
are dissipated in the air. 

If the watchman finds a broken rail, or if the 
rain has washed away the road, he stations him- 


self near the dangerous place, holding a red flag- 


in the daytime and a red lantern at night. ‘The 
engineer, thus warned, slackens his speed, and 
putting on his brakes, stops the locomotive. 

We need not try to realize the destruction and 
suffering that must result if the engineer or 
watchman becomes negligent. The engineer’s 
work is very difficult and trymg, and the watch- 
man’s is as anxious and fatiguing. 

A few years ago a watchman by the name of 
Pierron, with his family, was living in a pretty 
little house on the line between Paris and Rouen, 
where the road passes through the forest of St. 
Germain. He was a widower, having lost his 
wife four years before; and he was left with three 
children to care for. The oldest, Elise, was four- 
teen years old; the second, Charles, was ten; and 
the youngest, Julius, a baby at the time of its 
mother’s death, was now four. Elise was at 
school at a neighboring village. She came home 
occasionally to visit her father and brothers. 

Poor Pierron had had hard work to take care of 
his little children. He had to dress and undress 
little Julius; and if the children were sick, he 
must take care of them without neglecting his 
duties. Trains do not wait; they go day and 
night. Sometimes long freight-trains, sometimes 
trains filled with passengers, passed the house. 

It was Pierron’s duty to inspect the road, and 
to make the signals necessary for the guidance of 
the engineers. But his hard time came in winter. 


It was cold; the snow fell, and was often heaped » 


high on the rails. Even in the night Pierron 
must go over his road, while the two little children 
remained alone in the house. 

One night the furious north-wind came in gusts, 


whirling the snow about, beating against the . 


windows, whistling and groaning, penetrating 

into every crevice of the poor dwelling. 
Charles and Julius were asleep in their little 

bed, covered with a sheep-skin. Poor little Julius 


was awakened by the wind; and frightened, he . 


began to ery, and call for his brother. Charles, 
who knew that his father was watching the road, 
quieted the little one. ‘‘ Come, little “silly, what 
are you afraid of ? I am with you. 
little one.”’ : 
He took him in his arms; and his little brother, 
comforted, soon fell asleep. But Charles, still 


train whizzed past. 


and Charles could not please him. 
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listening to the roaring of the wind through the 
telegraph wires, heard suddenly a louder noise. 
Two sharp, prolonged whistles were given, and 
with: a noise like thunder the train aa by 
the house. 

Little Julius was again awakened. He sprang 
from the bed, trembling in every limb; and 
Charles tried to quiet the frightened child. “ It 
is the locomotive passing. Papa will soon be 
here.’’ 

Charles was right. The door opened; Pierron 
came in, covered with snow, his beard frosty, his 
lantern in his hand. He shook the snow off his 
thick coat, and going softly to the bedside, he 
said, “ Why don’t you sleep, my.little aay 

“Little Julius is afraid.” 

“Don’t be alarmed,” the father answered ; ‘‘I 
will sleep now with you.” But Pierron never 
sleeps so soundly that he is not roused by the 
distant whistle of a locomotive. 


The winter has passed. From morning to 
night the children now play in the meadow near 
the forest. Sometimes they gather wild wood- 
strawberries, or find in the meadow gay flowers. 
Julius brings in his little hands great bouquets 
of purple bell-flowers, white daisies, and red 
poppies. Charles makes for his little head a 
wreath of bluets.. His cheeks are rosy, his pretty 
eyes shine; he is full of the joy of summer. 

The two boys sat down in the shade of their 
little house to wait for the return of their father. 
They had been happy in the woods, but they 
are as merry now. In the sun it was very warm; 
and a bird, lighting on the roof, opened its beak 
and spread its wings, as though it could not find 
air to breathe. The light swallows alone, with 
their rapid flight, did not fear the heat. They 
sang their little song, flew down the road, then 
returning opened their bills to catch the little in- 
sects in the air, and at last lighted for a moment 
on the telegraph wires, setting forth again with 
fresh ardor. 

‘“* See, Julius! 
Charles. 

Julius went, straight as an arrow, to meet his 
kind -father, who caught him in his arms, and 
brought him into the shade. 

The tired watchman took off his hat, his face 
red and streaming with perspiration; but before 
he had rested a moment they saw a light smoke, 
and then they heard the whistle of the locomotive. 

‘‘ Papa,” said Charles, “let me take the flag. 
You are so tired; I will hold it for you.”’ 

Little Julius held out his hands with, “ Me 
too!” So Charles took him in his arms, while 
Julius held the flag; and they stood thus as the 
The travellers looked out of 
the windows of the car, smiling at the two chil- 
dren. “ What pretty little guards!” they said, 
as they saw Julius’s blond hair, with its wreath 
of bluets. 

‘¢ You are a good boy, Julius,” said his father. 


There comes Papa!” said 


- “You help Papa.” 


“ Am I not good too?” asked Charles. “I held 
little Julius.’’ : 

‘“‘Don’t boast,” said the father, carelessly. 
‘‘Get us our dinner, and then you will be a 
good. boy.” 

The hot weather had made Pierron irritable, 
He felt that 
little Julius needed a woman’s care, and he 
rejoiced that Elise could now come home from 
her school. She could teach the little boys, and 
‘perhaps take her mother’s place. 

As soon as Elise returned, everything was 
changed in the little house. Even the corners 


were made neat and clean. The air was purer; 
the house was no longer filled with the smell of 
greasy cooking or onions. She put boxes of 
flowers in the windows. She ménded the torn 
clothing ; she taught Charles to read. With eyes 
as blue as the sky, golden blond hair, her cheeks 
rosy, gay, smiling, and happy, she pleased her 
father, and made the little brothers as happy as 
herself. 

One evening soon after her return home she 
sat up late, with no company except the cricket 
that chirped in the wall or the clock that ticked 
in the corner, to finish a red blouse for Charles to 
wear at a féte in the neighboring village. As she 
sat singing softly to herself, lest she should arouse 
her sleeping brothers, her father came in with 
weary step, and said, as he saw her work, — 

“T am afraid, Elise, I cannot spare Charles 
to-morrow. I have trained him to look over the 
road for me; and my head aches now so that I 
can hardly stir.” 

But he seemed better the next morning; and 
Elise, with her pretty blond hair tied with a blue 
ribbon, and the boys, neat and clean in their new 
blouses, were radiant with delight as Father 
Mathurin, dressed also in his best, came in Ais 
little cart for them. 

The father helped the children into the cart; 
and Mathurin drove down the dusty road, the 
little ones waving their hands, and calling, 
“ Good-by, Papa! good-by!”’ 

But Elise said: ‘‘ How sick Papa looks! I 
almost wish I had stayed at home with him.” 

As she was telling Charles what his father had 
said in the evening, they heard a shout, and saw 
Pierron coming across the meadow to them. 

“T thought I could let Charles go,’’ said he; 
“but I think I must keep him. I can hardly lift 
one foot before the other; and he can look over 
the road, while I lie down.” 

“JT will stay too,” said Elise. 

But her father would not consent ; and Mathu- 
rin drove on with Elise and little Julius, leaving 
Charles with his father. 

The day was lovely, but very warm. In the 
afternoon the air became more oppressive; the 
black clouds gathered slowly from the distance ; 
and gradually the sky, the forest, and even the 
meadow became gloomy and dark. Charles could 
not breathe easily, and his poor father seemed 
burning up with fever. 

Suddenly there came a flash of lightning, the 
dust in the road was tossed about, the trees 
swayed, and a clap of thunder was heard. It 
seemed almost like night, it was so dark. A 
furious wind arose. The lightning shone brilliant 
as daylight for a moment, succeeded by darkest 
gloom. The thunder and lightning seemed almost 
incessant; the rain fell in torrents; the whirlwind 
uprooted the trees, and even threw down the 
teleoraph poles, breaking the wires. 

Charles had watched the storm in consternation 
and terror. Pierron got up from his bed, and 
came now to the door. “It is a fearful storm,” 
said he; ‘‘ but, Charles, you must go. Look care- 
fully at the rails; take the lantern. I will go as 
far as I can with you.”’ 

The father and son walked slowly by the side 
of the road, examining the track carefully by the 
aid of the inte put soon Pierron was ex- 
hausted, wet to the skin, shivering now, as cold 
as he had been hot the hour before, his teeth 
fairly chattering. In his weakness he sank down 
on the wet ground, too exhausted to take another 
ste ; 

of Charles,” said he, ‘‘ look carefully at the little 
bridge.” And, perhaps with a premonition of 
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danger, he added, “If thou findest anything 
wrong, remember the red lantern.” 

“Yes, Papagyes! Ican go. I will look. It 
does not rain so hard now.” 

But poor Pierron hardly knew what he was 
saying, for he sent the child on with only the 
ereen lantern. 

The boy walked slowly on. Sometimes the 
lightning almost blinded him, followed as it was 
by intense darkness. Sometimes he held his 
lantern down to examine carefully the track, as 
he had seen his father do; but the child hardly 
knew why he looked. As he drew near the 
bridge, the sound of the rushing water frightened 
him. The water was over the track; he was 
stepping in it; and where was the bridge? 

Terrified, he held his lantern high; and as he 
did so, attempting to step at the same time, his 
foot caught against a projecting bit of wood, 
and he fell headlong into the water. Half stunned 
by the shock, he pulled himself out; and fumbling 
about in the darkness, he found his broken lan- 
tern. Just then a final flash disclosed to him that 
the bridge was pushed a foot to one side, but not 
yet washed away. Logs and boards were piled 
against it. 

Suddenly his quick ear caught the sound of 
the whistle of an approaching train. No one 
near, him, no one could hear him, no one could 
help him,—he was alone! : 

* Oh, quick, quick! I must save them!” 

He lighted his lantern, turning the wick up as 
high as he could. The glass only was broken. 
He remembered the red light for danger. Tear- 
ing off his red blouse, he put it around the lantern 
frame, and waved it to and fro, raising high his 
little arms. And standing thus, the rushing 
water at his feet, he heard the train coming nearer 
and nearer. His heart beat; he trembled with 
anxiety and alarm. The train was coming. The 
two red eyes of the engine grew larger and larger. 
It was running at its highest speed. But the en- 
gineer, always watchful, sees the watchman’s red 
lantern. The train moves more slowly. 

Charles has but one thought, — to save the lives 
of the people on the train, to do his duty. He 
holds his lantern steadily before him. 

‘The train is near, coming slowly, more slowly, 


—it stops. Brakemen, conductors, frightened 
passengers hurry forth to find the cause of the 
delay. 

‘Where is the watchman?’ asks the 
engineer. 


“ Here he is, in the shape of a little boy, sob- 
bing, trembling, frightened, and almost naked. 
He has saved our lives with a broken lantern 
wrapped in a red rag,” said one of the men. 

Charles wiped his eyes at the sound of a friendly 
voice, surprised to find himself surrounded by a 
pitying, anxious crowd. Women wept when they 
realized the danger that they had escaped, and 
saw that a child of eleven years had warned the 
engineer; and men’s eyes filled with tears when 
Charles told of his sick father’s effort to do his 
duty, and that be had obeyed the last words that 
he spoke, as he sank down exhausted, — 

‘‘ Remember the red lantern!” 


Ar the sight of the majesty of God, calmness and 
serenity should possess the soul. A word from the 
Lord stilled the raging of the sea; and a glance 
from him to us and from us to him should still do 
the same in our daily life. — Fénelon. 


Ir is your privilege and mine, as children of God, 
to be satisfied with no help but the help of the 


_ Highest. — Phillips Brooks. 


A STORY THAT MADE THE SKY 
SHINE. 


BY CHARLES N. SINNETT. 


@HERE was a great tu- 
mult in the large 
south room at Hill- 
side Cottage. It had 
been raining all day, 
and the six lively 
children were get- 
ting rather tired of 
in-door sports, 
though Grace and 
Carrie felt sure that 
the storm would soon 


clear up. 

“Clear up !’’ said Dick, indignantly. 
raining harder than ever.” 

«And just see how black it is off there in the 
south! ’? cried Rob. “‘That’s a sure sign that itll 
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rain all day. A girl can’t see such things —” 

“Oh, Rob! get off my kitten’s tail!” called 
Myra. “Your boot has just squnched it.” 

“ Squnched!?’? echoed Dick. ‘+ That word 
isn’t in the dictionary.”’ 

“Nor the signs "bout the weather, either,’’ said 
Myra, as she cuddled her kitten in her arms. 
‘* And I think we don’t help any by looking at 
the clouds.” 

She was perfectly happy now that her pet was 
rescued; but her pleasant, even tones annoyed 
Rob. 

“Tt ’s blacker than ever,” he said. And bang! 
went his boot against the flower-stand by the 
window, and down tumbled one of his mother’s 
favorite plants. : 

That good mother was sewing in the next room. 
As she heard the flower-pot strike the carpet, she 
said to a sister who was visiting her, — 

“T thought Grace and Carrie would prevail with 
their thoughts about sunshine; but I guess you 
had better go and help them.” i 

“JT will oladly do it,’’ said Aunt Hattie. 

As soon as she entered the south room she was 
surrounded by the children, all trying to explain 
about the “accident to the flower-stand,” as Myra 
called it. 

Auntie put the plant in its place, and said, 
“Tt’s not very badly hurt,’’ as she patted Rob’s 
curly head. 

‘¢ Oh, Auntie, tell us a story,” cried Dick. 

- “Yes; a real, true story,” said Grace. 

“Td like to hear it,” spoke Rob, with his eyes 
sparkling. ‘ Your stories are always good.” 

“ Yes, indeed,’’ said Myra, still holding firmly 
to her kitten. 

“ Well, a story it is, then,” smiled Aunt Hattie. 
“But first bring the baby to me. I hear him 
moving about restlessly. 1 know he must be 
sleepy ; and so Ill talk and rock him at the 
same time,” 

As soon as the baby was brought in, Dick said, 
“ Now we ’re ready! ”’ 

That disturbed Grace, as she thought it dis- 
respectful. But though she smoothed her dress 
much more rapidly than there was any need of 
her doing, she did not say anything. 

“The other night,’’ said Aunt Hattie, “you 
wanted me to tell you a ghost story; but as it 
was so near bedtime, I did not think it best to 
tell it to you then. But if you would like to hear 
it now, I shall be glad to tell it.” 

“ Fire away !’’ said Rob, with a glance at Grace, 
as though he felt sure that she would say some- 
thing in return. 


But she folded her hands primly, and Aunt 
Hattie went on: — 

** A number of years ago your mother and I 
used to spend a part of every vacation with your 
Aunt May Singleton. She lived in a beautiful 
spot in a wooded tract of country. While her 
house stood in an open place on a hill, the woods 
to the north and west of it were quite dense. 
About a quarter of a mile away was a ravine 
whose sides were so steep that it required hard 
climbing to get up them; but on these slopes 
orew beautiful ferns and flowers, and down at its 
foot was a fine brook in which we never got tired 
of playing.” 

“ And you could get all the fish you wanted?” 
asked Rob. 

* And pick all the flowers you wished ?” asked 
Grace. 

“Yes; the fish were all free to us, and every 
flower but one we could have for our own. 
That was a very choice one, as Mrs. Smith, our 
nearest neighbor, thought. She was a rather 
strange woman, and: we were careful not to 
trouble her plant; for she was always afraid that 
she might be taken sick some day when she was 
alone, and thought that the dried leaves and 
flowers of that plant were the only remedy that 
could help her. The first time we ever saw her, 
she was telling your Aunt May about it. And 
then she said, — 

“*T used creatly to enjoy rambling down by the 
brook; but I’ve had so many signs and warnings 
of trouble coming to me that I’m always ex- 
pecting something to happen to me or my boy 
Silas, and so I don’t take any great comfort going 
there any more.’ ”’ 

“ And what did Aunt May say to her?” asked 
Dick. 

‘© Oh, she told her that she thought the ravine 
was the pleasantest spot for many miles around, 
and that she was sorry she was not feeling well. 
That seemed to annoy her. 

“¢ Peeling well!’ she said. 
things are sure to happen?’” 

“T know Auntie did n’t laugh at her when she 
felt so badly as that,” remarked Grace. 

“No, indeed. But I think that in spite of all 
efforts to conceal our feelings, Mrs. Smith knew 
that we had no faith at all in evil signs; for the 
very next day she came running over to tell us 
that her Silas had accidentally cut his foot. 

“¢T told you, when I saw the new moon over 
my left shoulder, that something dreadful was 
going to happen,’ she said quite spitefully. Then 
a night or two after that she saw the ghost.” 

‘© Oh, my!’ said Dick. 

“’T was right down by the ravine, I know,” 
said Rob, though he spoke rather quietly. 

“Yes; right by the ravine,’’ continued Aunt 
Hattie. ‘‘ Mrs. Smith, as she told us with a very 
solemn face, was looking from her window in the 
evening, when she noticed quite-a bright light. 
She knew at once that it was not in any neigh- 
bor’s house; for it was a long distance to the 
home of any one in the direction in which she 
was looking, and then the light was moving 
along. 

“*What seemed the most wonderful thing 
about it, at least to those who don’t believe in. 
signs and warnings,’ said Mrs. Smith, ‘was the 
fact that it went hopping along close to the 
ground. And then, as I strained my eyes, I 
could see it followed a white figure, sort of 
doubled up as if it had just come crouching out 
of some place. And the light went hopping, 
hopping along after it!’ ”’ 

“She must have been frightened,” said Grace; 


‘ How can IJ, when 
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while the other children carefully watched Aunt 
Hattie’s face to make sure from her pleasant look 
that nothing dreadful had happened. 

‘* T suppose she was,” answered Auntie. ‘“ But 
when she told us about it, she had a rather tri- 
umphant look on her face, as if to say, ‘ What do 
you make out of that, — you who don’t believe in 
signs and thinking that hard things are going to 
happen?’ And then she described how the 
white figure went along the edge of the ravine, 
and when it came to just above the place where 
grew the plant which she thought was such a 
wonderful cure for sickness, it stooped still closer 
to the ground, and went down the bank. ‘Of 
course I knew what that meant,’ she said. ‘It 
told me that my all-healing flower was going to 
be cut down; and that that meant some one was 
going to die among my folks. I could n’t help 
thinking of my poor Silas with his cut foot; and 
while I stood there shivering about him, the ghost 
and his light went out of sight. And now I must 
hurry right home, and see how Silas is getting 
on; but you need n’t be surprised to hear at any 
time that he’s suffering worse.’ ’’ 

“Didn’t you go to see the plant ? 
have gone, right off,” said Dick. 

“Yes; we hurried away as soon as Mrs. Smith 
was out of sicht of the house. And as we came 
to the side of the ravine, opposite to the spot 
where the wonderful plant grew, we saw the 
woman slip as she was climbing up the bank near 
it; and down she went, crushing and breaking it 
so that it never sprang up again.” 

“Oh, that was too bad,” said several of the 
children, though Rob and Dick did not join 
with them, 

“ Before we could go over and help her up, one 
of the neighbors reached her side; but as we 
carried to her some water with which she could 
bathe her face and hands, we heard her say in a 
very doleful voice, ‘ I knew that something dread- 
ful was going to happen.’ 

“« The neighbor did not seem to hear her, for he 
went on talking : — 


I would 


“‘T’m glad I set my traps up this ravine. If 


I had n’t put them out last night, I might not 
have come up this way in time to help this morn- 
ing. I suppose you saw my light as I went by in 
the evening. I thought to call in and see you; 
but I had on an old faded drab overcoat, and 
thought I didn’t look fixed up enough. And I 
carried my lantern quite low, so that I could see 
my way along better.’ 

“Mrs. Smith stared into his face a moment. 
Then, growing deadly pale as she glanced at us, 
she rose to her feet, saying, ‘I can get home all 
right!’ She went on more rapidly than we had 
ever before seen her walk. Her son got well, and 
she at once went away on a long visit. On her 
return she never spoke again of signs or ghosts; 
but she seemed very cheerful, except once in 
a while when she glanced at the spot where 
had grown the plant which her own folly had 
destroyed.” 

“Thank you! thank you! ”’ said the children. 
“That was a good, true story.” 

“ And just see how the sun’s come out,’’ cried 
Dick, cheerily. 

“The clouds are all gone,’’ said Rob, as he 
caught Grace in his arms and carried her out into 
the warm sunshine. 

“ Auntie made the sky shine quick !’’ laughed 
the happy little girl. 

That night, after the other children had gone 
to bed, Rob came up to his mother’s side, and 
asked : “ Was that plant that I tipped over, while 


watching for the black clouds, the one you were 
going to give me on my birthday? It was so 
pretty |” 

““ Yes, my laddie.”’ 

“ Well, here’s a ‘ sign’ that I will never be like 
Mrs. Smith, or as Rob Holway used to be,” he 
said, as he kissed his mother’s happy face. 


THE COMBATIVE BOY. 
BY J. F, COWAN, 


OHN is such a comba- 


i Pp tive boy,” sighed the 

) mother, as she returned 
gts from “settling ’’ some 
SS disturbance among the 


X children in the adjoin- 
ing room; “it must 
have been born in him, 
—the disposition to 
contend, I mean. He 
must have a large 
bump of what they call 
‘combativeness ;* he never seems happier than 
when he is ‘pitching into’ some one or some- 
thing.” And Mrs. Coulson glanced across the 
room toward her visitor, as though she expected 
ready sympathy. 

And no one ever turned in vain to Aunt Han- 
nah for sympathy. If it was a doubtful case, she 
kept her doubts to herself and gave her sympa- 
thy; if it was a quarrel, she shared the afflictions 
of both sides. So her kindly gray eyes looked 
calmly into the troubled ones of the mother as 
she answered her, — 

“ For which praise the Lord, sister.”’ 

“Praise him for — for — that I have a son 
at all, you mean?’ Mrs. Coulson stammered, 
hardly knowing what to say. 

“For so much of the spirit which under the 
right leadership has conquered so many evils 
and righted so many wrongs.” 

“7 knew, of course, there had to be that kind 
of fighting ; but you don’t — don’t mean —”’ 

“ That the kind John is doing now is the same? 
No. But I mean that the same river which turns 
the factory wheels also sweeps away the bridges 
and floods the meadows. The same intense na- 
ture that made Saul a bloody persecutor made 
him the greatest of Christian missionaries. It is 
when the force is misapplied it does harm.” 

The mother had stopped her needle from its 
work on the patch she was trying to fit in the 
boy’s jacket, and was giving her whole attention 
to fitting the forceful figure of speech she had 
just heard into her boy’s life. 

“T think I see,’’ she said slowly, at last, as a 
more hopeful light came into her eye in place of 
the troubled one. ‘‘ If only I could change it!” 

“But you can’t change it, —alone, | mean; 
but He who once changed a Saul stands ready to 
work with you and throueh you.”’ 

“T know I have the promises, but I am so 
stupid, and you are so clever. If you could tell 
me something, — just one thing.” : 

“Oh, you will learn the way. Turn his war- 
like spirit upon himself; show him what are his 
real foes. He has imagination ; turn some of his 
weaknesses or faults into giants or lions, and set 
him fighting or hunting them.” 

The worried mother brightened up visibly as 
she caught the idea; but ten minutes later the old 
worried look came back, as the rattle of a tin-pan 
and the blast of a tin-bugle from around the 
corner announced the advance of some new host 


bound for conquest. John was at its head, lead- 
ing it on; urging the laggard. boys, inspiring the 
less courageous. 2: 

“Only around to the gravel-pit, mother,” he 
answered her call; “the Irish boys are getting 
all our chestnuts, and we’re going to run them 
off”? He made the explanation half in hope it 
would gain consent, half in defiance in case it 
did not. 

But somehow the expected opposition to his 
plan did not come. 

“T’m glad you’re brave, John,” she said, — 
“a good soldier. There are so many things that 
need fighting.” : 

“That need fighting, Mother?” he said in a 
tone that told more than his surprise at not being 
scolded for wanting to be noisy and fight. ‘“ Who 
needs fighting, Mother? Just send me!” 

“ But the Irish boys and the chestnuts?” 

“Oh, I ain’t sure they ’re there now. If they 
were n’t, I meant to find something else; but if 
you’ve found something —’’ He stopped short, 
and a shade of doubt suddenly came into his tone 
as he shot a quick, inquiring glance at her. 

“T surely have,” she hastened to say. “You 
remember, Johnny, the story you liked so much 
about the brave pygmies who captured and de- 
stroyed the fierce giant who had been carrying off 
their children ?” 

“ Yes, yes; but, Mother, there are n’t —” 

“T know, —I don’t intend you to believe that 
was true; but there is a great—great —a— 
monster [for want of a better word] at hand in 
this very neighborhood; and I wish you and all 
the boys would promise to fight him whenever 
you can.”’ 

“T’ll promise!” Johnny excitedly cried, as 
though his word was all that was needed; and 
then he wheeled his company into line before his 
mother, awaiting her further explanation. 

“Well, Johnny,” she went on, “this monster 
does n’t steal the children, but he steals some- 
thing. When they are given anything to do, for 
instance, he steps in and will not let them finish 
it, or keeps them from doing it as well as they 
micht.’’ 

‘“‘T’d like to see him try anything of the sort 
on me; I’d—” 

“ Wait, Johnny, I think the man is at the back 
gate, — come to plough the garden.” 

“ Whew! ”’ whistled Johnny, in consternation ; 
‘‘and there, I have n’t finished picking the corn- 
stalks off. Hecan’t— Isay ! I know what you 
mean, Mother. Come on, boys! We’ll have 
them off in a jiffy, and give that old giant his 
first taste of our mettle! ’’ 

And he was as good as his word. Giant Sloth- 
fulness got his first wound that day. And it was 
not long until Giant Teaze, Imp Forgetfulness, 
Dragon Slang, Monster Temper, and other foes 
to the youth of the community were located and 
attacked, and the Irish boys got their share of the 
chestnuts unmolested, and there was less conten- 
tion in the house. 


TO-DAY. 


So here hath been dawning another blue day. 

Think; wilt thou let it slip useless away ? 

Out of eternity this new day is born; 

Into eternity at night will return. 

Behold it aforetime no eye ever did, 

So soon it forever from all eyes is hid. 

Here hath been dawning another blue day. 

Think; wilt thou let it slip useless away 2 
Thomas Carlyle. 
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Our Letter-Bor. 


DREAM-LAND. 


THE other day as I sat in an easy-chair I happened to 
look at a bird’s-nest that was lying on the table. I was 
wondering where it came from, when all of a sudden I 
heard a voice from the inside of the nest. Looking in, I 
beheld the smallest being imaginable. She was clothed 
in the queerest little dress. It was made of feathers of 
yellow-birds, and on her head was a wreath of yellow 
down. 

Seeing that I looked rather bewildered, she told me 
that she was the Fairy Queen of Yellow-birds. I was 
rather surprised ; and she surprised me further by telling 
me that she helped the yellow-birds build their nests, — 
showed them where to find down, pieces of horse-hair, 
and straw, —and taught the small birds to fly. I then 
asked her to tell me about this particular nest; and after 
looking in a small book which she had under her arm, 
she began : — 

“Tn the middle of April two little yellow-birds flew 
North until they came to a place where the trees were 
covered with leaves, the-earth was covered with grass 
and gay flowers, and where robins sang their joyous 
songs to Mother Nature, After hunting around for 
a while, Lord Yellowbreast and his wife found a beautiful 
place where no one would disturb them. They went to 
work, and in a few days they had a cosey little home in 
the centre of a sweet-brier rose-bush. Their home was 
lined with wool, which Lord Yellowbreast had found on 
a neighboring barberry-bush. The outside was very 
strong and was built of hair, which Lady Yellowbreast 
had pulled from the mane of a horse. Pretty soon the 
nest had five little speckled eggs in it. One day Lady 
Yellowbreast heard a voice inside of a shell saying, ‘I 
want to come out!’ She made a hole in the shell, and 
out stepped a small bird. He didn’t have any feathers 
on him; but wasn’t he hungry! During the day the 
rest of the birds left their shell; and how hungry they 
all were! Lord Yellowbreast was kept busy feeding 
them with worms, bugs, and grasshoppers. All the 
next day Lord Yellowbreast was kept busy feeding his 
birdlings, and was n’t he tired when time came for sleep! 
How those birds did grow! At the end of three weeks 
they had as many feathers as their parents. One time 
two wicked boys came near finding the nest, but Lord 
Yellowbreast managed to lead them astray. 

‘‘ When the month of August was nearly gone, Lord 
Yellowbreast had a talk with Lady Yellowbreast after 
the children were asleep, and decided that they were old 
enough to learn to fly. So the next day they pushed 
them out of the nest on to the ground. Luckily, the 
ground was quite near; so none of the birds were hurt. 
In a week they could fly quite nicely; but their wings 
were not very strong, and they got tired very quickly. 
They flew every day, and at the end of two weeks could 
fly as well as their parents. 

‘* After spending a week more in the nest, the young 
birds flew away into the wide world. The old birds 
followed; and they all flew South, as the North was 
beginning to get too cold for their delicate bodies. 

‘“Of course the nest felt very lonely, and wished that 
something would happen. Pretty soon the leaves began 
to fall {rom the bush, and then the nest was lonelier still. 
One day in the last of October the nest saw a man ap- 
proaching, with another nest in his hands. He caught 
sight of this nest, and hastened to it, and broke it off. 
The little nest was now very happy, for it knew it never 
should be lonely again. The man took the nests home 
to his little daughter Helen. And that is as far as the 
history of the nest has gone.’’ 

And then the Fairy Queen faded away, before I had 
time to even thank her. I looked around, and to my 
surprise found myself in darkness. My mother was in 
the room, and said she had been calling me. And so my 

- fairy I found to be a dream image. 
Nixa Louise WINN, age fourteen years. 

ARLINGTON, MASS. 


ENIGMA XXX. 


I am composed of fifty-six letters. 

My 35, 7, 35, 54, is an expression of sorrow. 

My 15, 29, 49, 56, is honest. 

My 10, 21, 83, 44, 25, 51, 34, 45, 37, is a bow. 

My 12, 16, 40, 55, 8, is an instructor. 

My 11, 38, 16, 54, 31, 3, 5, 34, is a number between 
ten and twenty. 


My 9, 14, 55, 4, 51, 34, is an officer in the queen’s 
household. 
My 48, 35, 22, 58, 26, 1, is a travelling-bag. 
My 13, 51, 48, 46, 42, 8, is a pedler. 
My 18, 2, 8, 55, 28, is a strong pulsation. 
My 6, 23, 52, 30, is to dissolve. 
My 28, 53, 47, 20, 17, 5, 48, is holy. 
My 41 is the eighth letter in the alphabet. 
My 39, 19, 24, 50, is an aquatic, oviparous animal. 
My 27 is the fourth letter of the alphabet. 
My 82, 19, 25, 30, is a word commanding silence. 
My whole is a proverb, 
Amy HU. BLancHarp. 


ENIGMA XXXI 


I am composed of twelve letters. 

My 11, 2, 12, is what General Grant usually did 
in battle. 

My 8, 2, 3, is what boys are taught to do at 
dancing-school. 

My 1, 10, 4, 9, 6, is what misers do. 

My 7, 10, 5, is a negative. 

My whole is the name of our minister. 

M. C. and A. G. H. 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN No. 11. 


Enigma XXVII. Love one another. 
Enigma XXVIII. Lend-a-Hand. 
Enigma XXIX. Abraham Lincoln. 


BURIED CITIES. 


1. Toledo. 4, Albany. 
2. Denver. 5. Dayton. 
3. Springfield. i 


THE BROWN CUP. 
BY MRS. MARY JOHNSON. 


waERE did this cup come 
¥ from, Mamma?” asked 
Laura, as she lifted from 
the table a brown cup of 
carved wood, which was 
not there when she started 
for school in the morning. 

‘« Shall I tell you from the beginning all 
I know of its travels ?” asked Mamma, 
rather roguishly ; for she knew well enough 
what the little girl meant. 

She was eager to hear whether her 
mother had been out and bought the cup, 
or it were a present, and if so, who had sent 
it; but she dearly loved a story, and seeing 
a chance of one, she answered, — 

‘¢ Well, yes, Mamma; if—if only Aunt 
Laura did not bring it, and is not hiding 
somewhere around,’ as the thought crossed 
her mind that her favorite auntie might 
have played a little trick on her. 

‘* No, dear; Auntie has written that she 
cannot come before the last of next week. 
Now for the cup. Do you know the kind 
of wood?” 

‘¢ No, Mamma.” 

‘¢T think you will guess it soon. There 
was a time that it rocked on the bough of 
a very tall, straight tree, afar off in a hot 
country where winter like ours with snow 
and ice never comes. It did not look like 
a cup then; there was an oblong, prickly 
husk around it, much larger than itself. 
In fact, the husk held two cups, that were 
to be. There were more of its kind on the 


neighboring branches, and well out of reach 
of any human hand. But away up amid 
the green boughs sat a little animal with 
hand-shaped paws, a brown coat, bright 
black eyes, nimble movements, and a 
great notion of imitating everything he 
saw done.” 

**T know, —a monkey ! ” 

‘* Yes. And one day two or three men 
came along and wanted some of the fruit 
of this tree. They threw a handful of 
dates as far up as they could among the 
boughs, knowing that the monkey would 
throw something back; and, sure enough, 
down came just what they wanted. 

‘¢'These fruits, husk and all, were gath- 
ered into baskets and. carried far across 
the country to the sea. A ship lay at 
anchor. They were put on board; and 
soon she sailed away, thousands of miles, | 
till she had crossed the Atlantic and reached 
Boston harbor. A man came to the wharf 
and bought a great many basket-loads of 
fruits, different kinds, and among them th 
brown husk-wrapped things the monkey 
threw down from the tree. They were put 
into a wagon, and carried to a fruit-and- 
grocery store. They were ranged along 
on the shelves, in contrast with golden 
oranges and Malaga grapes; and many 
a customer bought these, while the brown- 
clad fruits waited their time. 

‘*One day a gentleman came in and 
bought one for his children. He took it 
home as it was in the husk, and showed it 
to them. Little Willie, the youngest, had 
never seen one before, and could not guess 
what it was. His father let him take it in 
his hands; but it was heavy for them, and 
he put it on the floor, and sat down beside 
it to examine and consider. Buff, the little 
Scotch terrier, came in, thought it was some 
new sort of puppy, and barked at it. Willie 
rolled it a little way towards him. Buff 
started back, and then, with a fierce bow- 
wow, made arush at it; but the prickly nee- 
dles scratched his nose, and he did n’t like 
it. He sat down a little way off, looked at it 
sideways, and growled. Every time Willie 
stirred it, he would jump back and bark. 
The maltese kitten e¢ame up and put her 
paw on it; she jumped too, for she did n’t 
like the scratchy husk any better than Buff 
did. She spit at it, and ran away. 

‘¢The children’s father picked it up and 
took off the husk. Willie knew cocoanut 
when it was made into dainty little round 
cakes or pink and white candy, and liked 
it very much. But when his father told 
him this was a cocoanut, he was as puzzled 
as ever. _ Papa asked Jenny to bring a 
bowl, and Fred a gimlet. He held the 
cocoanut over the bowl, bored some holes 
in the hard shell, and to the surprise of all 
the little folks, out came a stream of milk. 
This they liked very much. Then with a 
hatchet he cut the nut in halves. From one 
half the white meat was taken out and_ 
grated. <A little was given to the children _ 
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to eat, and their mother promised to make 
a nice pudding the next day. 

‘¢¢Qh, Mamma,’ said Jenny, ‘ may I 
carry some cocoanut milk to Jamie?’ 

‘¢ Jamie Lyon was a lame boy who had 
been used to go to the same school with 


these children; but for some time, owing 


to a fall on the ice, he had been unable to 
walk without a crutch, and: much of the 
time had to sit still in his armchair or lie 
on the lounge. He was very patient, and 
almost always cheerful, and when free from 
pain was usually busy in some way. 

*¢*T am so glad, Mamma, that my hands 
were not hurt, nor my eyes,’ he would say 
sometimes. 

*¢ Several of his former schoolmates re- 
membered to go and see him now and then ; 
and sometimes carried a little gift or lent 
him a story-book. He liked to read, and 
could draw quite pretty pictures. And 
sometimes he carved wooden animals and 
birds. He had once seen, at the Mechan- 
ics’ Fair, a blind man carving wood; and 
then, lame though he was, he said to his 
mother that he was better off than that; 
so he always looked on the bright side, and 
kept as busy and cheerful as he could. 

*¢ Jenny’s mother was pleased to have 
her thoughtful for him, and she sent’a 
pretty glass cup with cocoanut-milk and 
the untouched half of the nut. Jamie was 
very much pleased. He had cocoanut-pud- 
ding too; for his mother knew how to make 
it. And the next time Jenny went to 
see him, what should stand on the little 
table where he worked but the cocoanut- 
shell made into a cup, and carved in pretty 
figures! He offered to give it toJenny, but 
she did not like to take it, as it was the only 
one he had. 

*¢OQne day a lady called at the house to 
see Jamie and his mother. She noticed 
the pretty cup, and asked if he would be 
willing to sell it. She said too that she 
would see he had more cocoanuts if he 
would like to make other cups; and she 
knew of friends who would be glad to 
buy them. The boy was pleased, and re- 
solved that, after all, Jenny should have 
a cup. 

‘¢The one the lady bought (for it was 
Mrs. West, a dear friend of mine, you 
know) she sent to me this morning with a 
note telling me about it. She thinks the 
lame boy’s talent for drawing and carv- 
ing, if he lives to grow up, will be of 
great service to him. Have I answered 
your question where the cup. came from, 
dear ?” ; 

‘* Yes, indeed, Mamma; thank you,” 
Laura answered, as she carefully. replaced 
it on the table. ‘‘It will remind me now 
of so many things. Let me think, — the 
forest in Africa and the ship on the sea; 
the fruit-store; the children, with their 
little dog and kitten; and, most, the lame 
boy, patient and cheerful through all, and 
busy. 


** You think he was busier than I am, 
don’t you, Mammy, dear ?” added Laura, 
half in earnest and half in play, putting 
her arms round her mother, and her face 
close to hers; ‘‘ but I’m glad to know 
about him, any way.” 

Mamma only laughed, and kissed the 
rosy cheek so near her own. 


GRANDPA’S. ~ 
WHITE. 


3} AST summer Wilbur and 
Mamma spent several weeks 
at Grandpa’s, and such good 
times as the little boy did 
have ! 

You see Grandpa lives in 
the country on a farm, and Wilbur lives in 
the city, and had never been to the farm 
since he was big enough to remember about 
it; so, of course, everything was new to 
him. 

He was a little afraid of the cows, they 
had such queer-looking points sticking out 
from their heads; and when they stretched 
their necks and said, “‘ Moo—oo ! Moo-oo!” 
he was sure they must be dangerous; so 
he ran and hid behind Mamma. 

The horses, though, were his delight; 
and the dogs, Major and Sport, and Spotty 
the cat were the best kind of playfellows, 
he thought. 

But the pigs were really the funniest 
things Wilbur had ever seen, with their 
little ‘‘ squinty” eyes and their ‘‘ kinky” 
tails. 

The pig-pen was down behind the garden- 
fence, and Wilbur spent a great deal of 
time there, looking through at the pigs; 
whenever the family missed him, they were 
sure of finding him there. 

There were big pigs and little pigs and 
pigs of all colors and sorts; and such 
grunting and squealing as they kept up, 
especially when they were fed! Wilbur 
didn’t think their table-manners were at 
all nice, but they were very interesting. 

Wilbur wondered what made their tails 
curl up so comically, and if the tails would 
straighten out if they were pulled. The 
more he thought about it, the more he 
wished he could find ont; and one day 
when an old pig with a particularly kinky 
tail came close up to the fence, he reached 
his hand between the palings, and grabbed 
the tempting tail, and pulled it through the 
fence. 

My! how the poor old pig squealed! and 
then all the other pigs squealed in sympa- 
thy; and it seemed so very funny that 
Wilbur fairly shouted with glee, and Mam- 
ma came running from the house to see 
what could be the cause of such a racket, 
and made him let go of the old pig’s 
tail. 

But Mamma had to Jaugh, too, when 
she thought what a funny picture it 
made. 


WILBUR AT 
BY JENNIE 


A MORNING CALL. 
BY JENNIE WHIIE. 


wag l|AT-TAT-TAT! Rat-a-tat-tat !” 

Si ‘Come in!” called Aunt 
Annie, in answer to the gentle 
tapping on her door; and in 
walked Ethel, with ‘* Is’bel 
Mabel,” carefully ‘wrapped in her little 
mamma’s outgrown cape, carried in her 
arms, and Cuthbert, who finds his name too 
much for him, and calls himself ‘* Cuppy,” 
following at her heels. Whenever and 
wherever the little woman goes, she always 
has these two charges with her. 

‘Oh, good-morning, dear; is it you? 
and Cuppy and Is’bel Mabel too?” And 
Auntie brought two little chairs for her little 
guests to sit in. 

*¢ Yes, ’m, it’s us,” said the little woman. 
‘Only you know I’m Mis Jones, “And 
Cuppy ’s my little boy, and Is’bel Mabel ’s 
my little girl; and we ’ve come to call.” 

‘¢Oh, yes,” said Auntie, smiling. ‘*I’m 
very glad to see you, Mrs. Jones, and your 
family too. I hope you are well.” 

*¢Oh, no, we’re not a bit well, fank you. 
I’ve got a bad cold; an’ Cuppy ’s got 
valaria ; an’ Is’bel Mabel’s just getting over 
diferia, an’ it’s made somefin the matter wif 
her ears, an’ I have to take her to the doc- 
tor’s office ’most ev’ry day, an’ she just 
hollers dreadful.” 

‘¢ Dear me, how trying!” said Auntie. 

** You see,” the little mamma went on, 
‘¢Ts’bel Mabel’s dress had to be washed, 
and it s’rinked bigger. That ’s what 
makes it not fit her so well; but it was 
just ridick’lous dirty.” 

Auntie smiled again, at the air of satis- 
faction that the little woman wore over 
having used such a long word. 

Just then there was a great clatter over 
in the corner by the piano, and a wail of 
distress from Cuppy, who, finding himself 
unnoticed during the conversation, had taken 
the opportunity to amuse himself in his own 
way, and ended by falling off the piano-stool, 
and turning it over with him. 

He wasn’t hurt; and a kiss or two and a 
piece of cake made everything right with 
Cuppy. Then ‘‘ Seeta” must have a piece, 
and Is’bel Mabel must not be slighted ; and 
when all had been served, the little mother 
said she guessed she must go home now, 
and, gathering her brood under her wings, 


Try me, and know my thoughts: 
And see if there be any wicked way in me, 
And lead me in the way everlasting. 


Oh, cleanse Thou me from secret faults. 
Keep back also Thy servant from presumptuous 
sins ; 


_ Let them not have dominion over me, 


May the words of my mouth, and the meditation 
of my heart, 

Be acceptable in Thy sicht, 

O Lord, my strength and my Redeemer. 


Every Other Sunday. | 


Ceachers’ Department. 


THE NEW EDITOR. 


Wits the next number of Every OTHER SunDAY 
Rev. Edward A. Horton becomes the editor of the 
paper. Mr. Horton is now the President and execu- 
tive officer of the Unitarian Sunday-School Society, 
and will discharge all the duties of the office which 
since May, 1888, have been performed by the pres- 
ent writer. To the readers of the Teachers’ De- 
partment of our paper Mr. Horton is well known, 
as he has frequently contributed articles to these 
columns. In commending him to all the readers 
of Every Orner Sunpay, let me say that he com- 
bines in a rare degree varied qualifications for this 
editorial chair. He is a ready writer, accustomed 
to the labors of a journalist. He not only believes 
in the Sunday-school, and in the capacity as well as 
the need of the young for religious nurture, but he 
adds to this faith an extensive knowledge of the 
present condition of Sunday-school work. His mind 
is fertile in resources for strengthening that work 
and for improving its quality. He has been the 
personal friend of all the children and young people 
in the Second Church in Boston, of which for 
twelve years he has been the loved and devoted 
pastor. This paper will prosper in his hands; and 
I ask for him what contributors and readers alike 
have always given to me,—a kind indulgence, a 
ready appreciation, and a hearty good-will. 

Henry G. SPAULDING. 

Boston, Jan. 15, 1892. 


A WORD TO OUR GUILDS. 
BY REV. HENRY G. SPAULDING. 


THE aim of the Guild should be kept constantly in 
mind by allthe members. That aim is increase of 
spiritual life. A good Scriptural motto for a Guild 
would be: ‘‘ Keep thy heart with all diligence; for 
out of it are the issues of life.’ If a more modern 
saying were preferred, it might be: ‘ Nothing but 
religion can do the work of religion.” And let no 
one be misled in this matter by the loose definitions 
which are often given of religion. Active goodness 
is not synonymous with pure religion, Whatever 
religion a man has, must be regnant over all his ac- 
tivities; but as we never confuse a king with his 
kingdom, so let us keep clearly in our minds the 
distinction between religion as a governing and 
controlling force, and the scattered empire of our 
manifold pursuits. Visiting the widow and the 
fatherless is not religion, but religious service. Whit- 
tier calls the “joy of doing good” Christ’s “ sacra- 
mental liturgy ;” but a liturgy is the ritual which 
religion inspires, whether it be a ritual of worship 
or of life. The object of what is specifically called 
religious nurture is the cultivation of devotional 
habits, the training of the sentiments of reverence, 
aspiration, and trust. Dr. Hale, in describing the 
way in which oranges are cultivated in California, 
said it is all due to the process of irrigation, — 
“the water is brought to the roots of the trees, and it 
comes out orange juice!”” We want to get the water 
of life to the roots of our moral nature; and it will 
come out in blossoming graces and ripening virtues 
of character. The primary aim of the Guild is to 
supply the religious impulse and motive, — that pas- 
sionate love of God which finds its natural manifes- 
tation in the love and service of God’s children. 

Now, this supply will come through the Guild in 
exact proportion to the religious fervor and spirit- 
ual uplift which its meetings produce. Hence the 
methods of a Guild will all be determined by its 
primary aim, — the increase of spiritual life. 

From my observation of Guild meetings I am led 
to suggest some needed improvements in the meth- 
ods of conducting them. 

First. In order not to defeat its own object, a de- 
votional meeting must be quiet and orderly. We 
cannot depend upon all young persons who come to 


these meetings for the silence and decorum which 
the service demands. Some boys and girls will be 
boys and girls wherever they are. The rule, how- 
ever, must be absolute: “No whispering, no noise, 
no inattention.” When a single instrument in an 
orchestra is out of tune, all the music is discordant. 
In our Guild meetings we want the harmony of ac- 
cordant souls, the communion of each with all, and 
all with the Infinite One. It should therefore be 
somebody’s business to see that this reasonable rule 
of quiet and order is strictly observed at every 
meeting. The good of the majority must not be 
sacrificed to the thoughtlessness or bad conduct of 
the few. 

Secondly. The “service” should be carefully ar- 
ranged by the member who is to conduct the meet- 
ing. If he leaves it to the last moment, and merely 
“goes through ”’ with some printed form of worship, 
it will fail to quicken devotion or kindle the flame 
of holy love. I have been gratified to find that so 
many of the services in my Sunday-School Service 
Book have found acceptance in the Guild meetings ; 
but I would not’ advise the unvarying use of any 
printed services. Let the leader bring sometimes 
a prayer which he has written, reading it as is quite 
generally the custom on the part of the ministers in 
our Unitarian churches in England. Let him add 
to the responsive reading some Scripture lesson of 
his own selection, — some favorite chapter which he 
can read “ with the spirit and with tle understand- 
ing.’ Let the whole Guild learn a few hymns that 
they can sing on occasion without hymnal or tune- 
book. Time and thought bestowed on these de- 
tails of the service will always bring a reward in 
increased interest and a more satisfying and uplift- 
ing worship. 

Thirdly. It remains for us to consider briefly the 
paper which is read at the meeting of the Guild. 
This may be an original essay, or a selection taken 
from some religious book. In either case it should 
be a strong and uplifting word. It may be the 
earnest statement of a deep personal experience, or 
an eloquent extract from some inspiring discourse ; 
but it should always be “ deep calling unto deep.” 
The best things which religious literature can fur- 
nish are not “too high or good” for a table at 
which our spiritual nature is to be fed. At sucha 
table we sit in heavenly places, and our proper food 
is the ambrosia and nectar of the highest truths, 
with the accompaniment of the sweetness and light 
of words that cheer, and thoughts that inspire. 
Avoid, then, in the paper you are to read to the 
Guild all commonplace themes, all prosaic utter- 
ances. ‘Covet earnestly the best gifts.” Your re- 
ligious meeting must’ not be eclipsed by the bright 
sayings and illuminating discussions of the litera- 
ture class. Religion has its classics, its wells of 
English undefiled. Draw freely from these wells. 
Thomas a Kempis, Fenelon, Channing, and many 
another author whose writings hold a high place in 
literary productions, will furnish instructive and in- 
teresting matter for those whose primary aim is 
increase of spiritual life. Not long ago I attended 
a Guild meeting where the selection read was taken 
from John F. W. Ware’s ‘‘Home-Life,” from the 
chapter on “Sunday at Home.” The subject was 
well handled, and the author gave much excellent ad- 
vice about the best way to use the “Sabbath hours ;” 
but neither the theme nor the treatment of it was 
worthy of the occasion. Young people may need 
to be cautioned against sleeping too late on Sunday 
mornings, and to be told that a quiet walk in the 


afternoon of the day of rest is a wholesome spiritual, 


exercise; but we go to our Guild meetings to be 
lifted to a higher plane than this. We crave on 
such occasions great thoughts and guiding princi- 
ples. We need new motives and impulses, and a 
fresh consecration of the will to the higher ends of 
life. Our zeal has been flagging: let us hear the 
trumpet that sounds cheerily for the battle. Our 
faith has grown cold: let it be kindled again by 
coals from off some living altar of trust and aspira- 
tion. Our love has lost its hopeful look and its 
elastic step: let it take on a cheerful courage as it 


hears again what wonders a disciple’s faith, warmed 
by the flame of the Master’s love, has wrought. 

All this work of mutual edification and spiritual 
quickening is possible in every Guild; but it re- 
quires a zeal that is mated with wisdom. It de- 
mands thoughtful preparation; it bids us in our 
efforts to promote religious growth follow the uni- 
versal rule that to attain any high end in life the 
adequate means must be used. Fields white for 
the harvest call for the sharp sickle, the strong arm, 
the reaper’s steady labors, and the gleaner’s faithful 
ingathering of the scattered stalks. 


THE EARLY BOOKS OF THE BIBLE. 


[A Chapter from Mr. Dole’s new manual on ‘‘ The Books of 
the Bible.’’] 


What does the word ‘' Bible’? mean ? The books. 
It is a sort of ancient library bound in one volume. 

Into what two parts is the Bible divided ? Why are 
the parts called Testaments ? 

What does the Old Testament contain ? Thirty-nine 
different books which the people of Jesus’ time had in- 
herited from their ancestors. 

In what language were the books of the Old Testa- 
ment generally written? The Hebrew language. 

Who were the Hebrew people ? 

What language somewhat like the Hebrew is spoken 
now? ‘The Arabic. Showa Hebrew Bible. Tell some- 
thing of the language. 

When and in what country did men first begin to 
write with letters ? 

See “alphabet” in Enclyclopedia. 

How early did our forefathers use letters ? 

How early can we be sure that the Hebrews used let. 
ters? We cannot be sure that they used letters before 
the time of Samuel, or the founding of the kingdom, about 
1060 B.C. 

Why must we think that they had little writing earlier 
than this? One reason is that they lived in a condition of 
border warfare and barbarism. (1 Sam. xiii. 19-22.) 

What material did men use for the early writing? 
(Ex. xxxiv. 4, 28; Ezek. iv. 1.) 

What mention can you find of writing material in the 
Bible? (Ezra vi. 2; Job xix, 24; Isa. viii. 1; Jer. 
xxxvi. 2; 2 John 12; 3 John 13. 

In what ways were the early writings liable to destruc- 
tion? (Jer. xxvi. 23; lil. 13; Ps. Ixxiv. 8.) 

How old a book did you ever see? How old is the 
oldest book now in existence? There are manuscripts 
of the New Testament which were made in the fourth 
century. There is Egyptian papyrus more than 2,000 
years older. ; 

How did men preserve their laws and their history 
before they used writing ? By memory or tradition, as 
barbarous people do still. 

Of what times are we pretty sure that the Hebrews must 
have depended upon tradition or memory for what they 
knew? ‘The times before Moses and the Exodus. 

Why do we say that their real history begins about the 
time of Moses? Because the further we go back before 
the art of writing was commonly used, the more indis- 
tinct the facts become, as in the memory of a child. 
Thus, if the stories of thé Hebrew patriarchs were first 
committed to writing several centuries after they were 
supposed to have lived, we cannot be as sure about them 
as we are of the stories of Josiah and Jeremiah, who are 
nearer to us. 

Is this uncertainty about the early Hebrew times of any 
special importance ? No more than the uncertainty about 
the early English times. 

What is important about these things ? Simply to try 
to find what is true. 
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